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This bibliography has been compiled as part of a continuing 
series designed to make information on relevant dissertations 
available to users of the ERIC system. Monthly issues of Dissertation 
Abstracts International are reviewed in order to compile abstracts of 
dissertations on related topics, which thus become accessible in 
searches of the ERIC database. Ordering information for dissertations 
themselves is included at the end of the bibliography. 
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THE USE OF WAITING IN INSTRUCTION: CONTEXT AND 
CONSEQUENCES Order No. DA651 12*6 

Alpswt, Bhacha Rusinek, PhD. Stanford Univarstty, 1965. 273pp. 
Advter Nel Nodding* 

Studies of school writing have focussed on examination of 
achievements in writinQ skins that result from different methoos of 
tsechktg writing. Less attention has been given to examining the ways 
writing is used to improve the instruction and learning of different 
«*ject matters. This dissertation reports a study that investigated the 
jy ^^^^g^ 11 ^^ *» way students writs in schools 

i of writing for i 



Tlie study explored writing about literature in three high school 
EngMsh classes whose teachers represented three different 
pedagogical models: a heritage model, a competency model, and s 
procsai model. The classes were obeerved overs period of four 
months. Teachers and students wef * interviewed and all the papers 
retted to literature that the students wrote throughout the academic 
year were collected. The written pieces, field notes and taped 
inte r view s constituted the data examined and analyzed. A qualitative 
mode of inquiry that draws on "educational criticism" waa used in the 
study. According to this method, reeearch questions are examined by 
way of description, interpretation and evaluation. The qualitative 
aapect of the stud/ waa supplemented by content analysis of the 
written texts which included the following dimensions: response to 
' Aerators, knowledge drawn upon, structure of s written piece, 
function of its language and the audience addressed. 

Three main kinds of writing were identified: writing to describe and 
interpret literature; writing about literature in order to master 
E x posit o ry writing techniques and writi'jg to relate litei eture to 
personal experience end knowledge. The following context factors 
that inffuence students' writing are discussed: the teacher's task 
sssjgnmant; implicit influences including teachers' questions and 
re ep ons ss in classroom discussions; teachers' language style and 
pubic and private evaluation. 

The study presents results regarding consequences of different 
usee of writing for subject matter learning, for students' attitudes 
t ow ar d writing tasks, for writing processes and experiences and 'or 
tssc h o r student communication. The main conclusion of the study is 
thai the instructional context within which students write is important 
both for explaining kinds of writing students do in school and for 
inte r pre tin g different coo s a qu <f<cos of writing for students' learning 
and teeming ex perience* 



COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATIVE INTENTION: 
EXPLORING THE DIMENSIONS OF PURPOSE IN COLLEGE 
WRITING Order No. DA8506080 

Anson, Chr<$toih«a Martin, Ph.D. Indiana UnlvarsHy, 1984. 398pp. 

In spite of its obvious centratity in written communication, the 
concept of "purpoot" has remained iSus-ve. Mi-defined, snd 
unexplored. Recent writing reeearch has focused more sharply on the 
actual proceaaas of composing than on featuree of the rhetorical 
situation surrounding the composing set-features such as the 

met U Usi > for writing, and the context audience, and perceived 
function of the discourse. Pedagogical^ speaking, cottage-level 
writing Instruction hss done little to clarify the concept either, partly 
bscauss in the educational context, purpose is extremely complex, 
Invoking the implied educational goals of writing, the rhetorical 
surpoess interpreted cxdsfcrt in any grw 
agendas of both the tsecher and the students aa they define the 
writing sstMHssfor themsswes and for each other. 



Ths first part of this disssrtation exptores three dimensions of 
purpose in written diecourss: the rhetorical, the educational, and the 
psychological. Relevant theory and reeearch in these areas reveals 
some of the dynamic relationships that make up writers' purposes In 
particular communicative situations- relationships air ig the context 
of composing, the origin and nature of the motivation for writing, the 
writer's affective and cognitive dispositions, and the linguistic and 
rhetorical options available to the writer for realizing his or her 
intentions 

To explore further these dimensions of purpose, the second part 
of the dissertation describes and reports the results of s esse study of 
four freshmen writers enrolled in s basic writing course st Inditfie 
University. Interviews were conducted with the participants before 
snd after they responded to each of three writing tasks designed to 
provide them with different choices for audience, mode, and focus. 
Analyzed descriptively, the data revealed an unforeseen diversity 
smong students' conceptualizations of the purposes for their witting. 
Ranging from the "extrinsic" snd "learning-sterile" to the "intrinete" 
and M teaming-rich, M these conceptualizations are only weakly related 
to the students' interpretation of particular writing tasks. Instead, they 
ssem to grow out of the students' models of writing in the academic 
context their past experiences and backgrounds as writers, and their 
general constructs of kterscy. The results support s writing pedagogy 
in which a Qualitative reformulation o* students' dtcoorse models is 
more central to their continued learn ng than ths quantitative 
acquisition or mastery of dteourse-tpociflcsklls. 



AN ANALYSIS OF THE VALUE OP WRITING AS PERCEIVED 
BY ENGLISH TEACHERS ANO BY A SAMPLE POPULATION 
IN HUNTSVILLE, ALABAMA Order No. DA85 17440 

Bahnes, Sylvia Jean, Ph.D. George Paabody Colmga /or Teachers of 
Vandarbift UMvanfty, 1985. 10zpp. Major Professor: Robert 
Whitman 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether or not there 
exists any significant difference between the perception of college 
teachers of English snd thst of the general population in the value 
they place on writing. 

A questionnaire consisting of 24 items was distributed to 40 
English teachers at two local universities snd 315 persons randomly 
selected from the general population in Huntsvilte, Alabama. 
Questionnaire items were further divided into six categories as 
follows: (s) definition of writing, (b) writing and tne new electronic 
devices, (c) function of writing, (d) perception about poor writing 
•kills, (e) writing st the different levers of schooling, snd (f) writing on 
the job. 

In analyses which sought to determine the difference in perception 
of English teachers snd the general population on the value of writing, 
alt aubacalea correlated except (a) teachers and the general 
population agree with all items except one in the eu beetle Definition 
of Writing (b) teachers tended to disagree more strongly than 
persons from the general population that automation or technological 
devices would alter the method of teaching or the need for writing, 

(c) persons from the general population did not indicate as the 
teachers did thst writing Is important at every level of schooling, and 

(d) English teachers and persons from the general population tended 
to agree on the function of writing and perception about poor writing 
•kills. 

This study contributss to the insights of teachers of writing and 
people in generates ths community seeks consensus regarding 
writing at an levels of schooling 



STRATEGIC EXAMINATION OF THE REVISING AND EDITING 
COMPONENTS OF THE PROCESS APPROACH TO WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE EMPLOYING AUDITORY/ORAL FEEDBACK 
TECHNIQUES OrderNo. DA851828S 

Bloom, KatnlkmMamy, Ph.D. Msrqustts University. 1985. 98pp. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to investigate empirically 
strnogwi that the writer may employ in the revising and editing 
components of the process approach to written language utilizing 
auditory /oral feedback techniques, it has been stated that the 
revising End editing components are the least researched and least 
understood of the various stages in the process approach to written 
language. Yet, at the same time, these two components provide the 
writer with an examination and refinement of the written word. In an 
effort to provide a linguistic leap from spoken to written language, 
auditory/oral feedback techniques were employed to the revtsmg and 
editing components, thus equipping the writer with skills to epprsoe 
and evaluate written language. 

Chapter One examinee the problem and «ts setting. Limited 
preecriptive research has been generated concerning the complex 
nature of the composing process of written language. Articles have 
attudud to the importance of the teaching of writing, but few have 
demon str ated what linxagea are necessary for the learners to become 
competent writers. 

Chapter Two focuses on the review of the literature. It was agreed 
that written composition, when taught effectively, involves a process 
beginning with pre- writing activities, sense of audience, initial 
drafting, peer evaluating, revising, editing, and final drafting. The 
literature also reveals inexperienced writers were inattentive to 
revioing and editing the components, crucial steps in the process. 

Chapter Three provides information relevant to the methodology of 
the study. High school students not meeting the standard on a 
competency test of written expression went chosen. Dictation and 
choral readings of the exercises, reading sentences in inverted order 
from the writer's text comprised editing strategies. Revising 
stratsyet included the reading of individual texts into a tape 
recording utilizing the monitoring mode for immediate feedback and 
evaluation. 

Chapter Four reveals statistically significant gains on the revising 
eubssti but not editing subsets. Holistic measurement was 
statistically significant as a result of the revising component 

For further study, revising and editing components could be 
roooer c hodutafringtr^capebiit ^ 

emoirical eviden c e relattno critical thinkina skJWa to the oroceas 
approach of wnX m composition warrants attention. 



WRITING CENTERS: HOW THEY SUCCEED AND FAIL 

Order No. DA8505000 
Bsowtt, Alan Norman, O.A. Illinois Sfafe University, 1984. 175pp. 

TNo research was concerned with two goals: (1) to determine the 
characteristics of both successful and unsuccessful writing centers; 
and (2) to show that mos* writing centers are shaped by the 
expectations of their constituencies. 

Ttwee methods were employed to carry out these goals: (1) A 
discussion of research conducted by writing center directors. (2) A 
questionnaire that was distributed to 50 writing centers, chosen at 
random from the Writing Lib Nswsitftw Directory. (3) Case studies of 
writing centers that are in trouble and that have closed their doors. 

The findings indicated that the successful writing centers are 
chracterized by: (1) Dependence on the English Department for 
funding. (2) Utilization of tutors instead of machines. (3) Continuous 
communication between the center and the referring instructors. 
(4) Extensive advertising of ths center's servtoee as well as Its 
axislsnce. (5) Evaluation of the center on a regular basis. 

On the other hand, the unsuccessful writing centers are 
ohmctonxedby: (1) faiunj to publWae the oenisr's strong 
mssnaof a ootf-eveiuafton; (2) falwni to secure the support of the 
iilonlng instructors; and (3) falmetoeorvetheneedealalof the 



T?* writer rocorrmends that the prudent director should take the 
following measures to ensure the center's success: (1) Find out what 
his constituencies < :pect from the center as soon as he/she takes 
over. (2) Allow the primary source cf funding s voice in the shaping of 
the center. (3) Keep the center visible by means of sn effective public 
relations campaign. (4) Conduct an evaluation of the center on a 
regular basis. (5) Extend the center's services to the surrounding 
community. (6) Keep current records of the student's attendance and 
achievements. (7) Hire tutors who can work when they are needed. 
(8) Continue to "sen the center** if s change is made in the central 
administration. 



THE EFFECTS OF SCORING METHOD, TOPIC, AND MODE 
ON GRADE 12 STUDENTS* WRITING SCORES 
Carlman, Nancy, Ph.D. Simon rrsssr University (Cinsda), 1984. 
Supervisor J. Tuinmsn 

This study investigated two questions related to the writing of 
grade 12 students. Are there significant differences between global 
(modified holistic) scores and rhetorical effectiveness (modified 
primary trait) scores for the same papers? Are there significant 
differences between scores on papers written by the same students 
on topics in two different modes? The analysis was done on both 
group scores and individuals' scores. 

The study examined four 200-350 word compositions of 50 grade 
12 students in Vancouver, British Columbia. They wrote on two 
transactional topics and two expressive topics in counterbalanced 
order on four occasions in English classrooms. The papers were 
scored by six trained raters, three rating using a global scoring rubric, 
three others using two rhetorical effectiveness c oring rubrics, one 
rubric for each mode. Interrater reliability was 73 for rhetorical 
effectiveness scoring and .79 for global scoring. 

Anaryeie by f toots for the group produced the foiowing results: 
there went oipnMcant dVferercee between scoring methods and 
owwun mouse, mors were no SMjnmcartx omsrsrtcss oovwoon topics 

M **™**t* * coring methods. However, writing in different 
modes and on different topics within mode did produce different 
scores for individuals scored by rhetorical effectiveness scoring. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from this study: although 
holistic-type and primary trait-type scoring methods are both reliable 
and have useful purposes for testers and teachers, because they 
produce significantly different scores on the same papers of groups of 
students, they should not be compared without qualification tf 
choices of topics are given on writing tests for group purposss such 
as large scale assessment or research, topics should ail elicit the 
aame mode and should be equated in domain of content and distance 
fremthe writer. Writing tests for purposes such as achievement, 
admission, placement, or competency should require students to 
write on more then one topic to mitigate injustice to individuals. 
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MICROCOMPUTER PROGRAMMED REMEDIATION OF 
SPECIFIC READING AND WRITING SKILLS DEFICIENCIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS Order No. DA8518063 
Gassier. Stuart Ives. Pm.D. University of South Florida. 1986 156pp. 
Mftjor Professor: Herb Karl 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relative effectiveness 
of various forms of microcomputer programmed reading and writing 
*J* remediation exercises in comparison to printed exercises 
containing remsdiation Asms identical to those in the microcomputer 
programs. The context was set by Florida's State Student Assessment 
Test (SSAT), which measures skills mastery in relation to a set of 
fisnimum performance standard* The sample consisted of one public 
secondary school's students who exhibited SSAT skills deficiencies 
snd were assigned to remediation labs or compensatory education 
class is, depending on the seventy of deficiency. Four treatments 
warn devised: printed exercise (PE), microcomputer-no reinforcement 
<MN). microcomputer-graphics reinforcement (MG) and 
microcomputer-verbal reinforcement (MV). Dependent variables 
vxtuded student SSAT w>erf ormances on one reading skill and one 
writing skill, measured by a posttest and by a retention test three 
weeks after the treatment. 

ANOVA was the principal autistic procedure. Planned 
comparisons were structured using Bonferroni (Dunn) \ tests on the 
following combinations (1) printed exercise (PE) vs microcomputer 
treatments (MN-MG-MV), (2) nonremf orcing treatments (PE-MN) vs. 
reinforcing treatments (MG-MV); as well as (3) graphics 
reinforcement (MG) vs. verbal reinforcement (MV). 

Tests on the writing meesures revested significant treatment 
•fleets on the posttest snd retention test. Planned comparisons on 
the writing meesures revealed the following: microcomputer 
treatments evoked significantly greater gains than printed exercises, 
also, the reinforcing treatments evoked significantly greater gains 
then the nonreinf orcing treatments. There were no significant 
deferences between graphic and verbal reinforcement treatments, nor 
were there any significant effects on the reeding measures. 

Major implications for future research and practice are that 
microcomputers, especially when used with programmed 
reinforcement appear to bn vteWe classroom intframrtsfor 
promoting gains in meetery end relsntion of cerito comnxmitttions 
subsktts within the context of remediation progiema 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
COGNITIVE STYLE AND REVISED COMPOSITIONS OF 
FOURTH GRADE STUDENTS Order No. DA851S6T3 

CaSffr,fto>ALOW.,Eo.D. da// Sfafe University, 1965. 96pp. Adviser 
EbertLMHIer 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effect of revision and 
no-revision upon the quantity and quality of written expression of 
fourth grade students. The study was additionally designed to observe 
If the relationship between the above variables wss affected by s third 
variable, cognitive style. 

Oeta from 120 fourth grade students was analyzed in a two-way 
mutfveriete analysis of variance. One independent variable consistsd 
of two levels: revision/no-revision. Tie other independent variable, 
cognitive style, consisted of four levels' reflective, fast/accurate, 
impulsive, slow/inaccurate. Equal numbers of subjects of esch of the 
four levels of cognitive jtyte were randomly assigned to revision or 
n^rovioion levels* 

Then) was no significant difference between non-revised snd 
rsvissd compositions across si dimensions of cognitive style 
considering the length end quality of the written product as the 
criteria for performance. Revised compositions were neither 
significantly longer nor rated significantly higher in quality than non- 
tevieed compositions. 

There was no significant difference between the cognitive style of 
etudsnts when compoattion length wss examined. No category of 
oogrevw siyve wryw vgrvncvwy rongar composnons wien any owmr 



However, w* ten the rated quaity of the c o m po a itio n o waa 
c onsidered, there were two significant H ff e ren ce e observed among 
the cognitive style groups. Students with a fast/accurate cognitive 
style wrote compositions that were rated significantly higher in quaity 
ton students who had an impulsive style. Also, fast/accurate 
dudsnt s wrote significantly better compositions than students with a 
stow/toecurate cognitive style. Reflective students did not dfffer 
significantly from any other group. 

The procedures used in this study to require fourth grade students 
to rev «o their compositions might not have provided for stimuf to 
exceed to assumed revising that occurs during the writing process 
fcsstf. However, this study provided some support to the position tot 
individual differences in processing information, i.e., cognitive style, 
hod an effort on written expression. 



THE EFFECT OF WRITING UPON GOOD AND POOR 
WRITERS' LEARNING FROM PROSt Order No. DA $606291 

Comlako, Kathuzn Ann, Ph.O . Hie University of Texas at Austin, 
1964. 194pp. Supervisor: Julie Jensen 

This study investigated the effectiveness of a writing activity which 
required students to develop compositions, synthesizing inform - Jon 
reed. Three research questions and accompanying subsidiary 
q u es tio n s were addressed. The first question focused upon whether 
to writing activity, as compared to othar learning activities, would 
promote students' learning of information read. The second queetion 
dealt with whether to writing and other learning activities would 
differentially affect the learning of good and poor writers. The third 
q u estion concerned examining correspondences between 
characteristics of students' writing performances and their 
s ub ee quen t performances on measures of learning. 

Oeta were collected in classrooms of 120 sixth-graoe students 
MentHled as average readers and either good or poor writers. The 
subjects were randomly assigned to one of four treatment conditions. 
(1) wrirtng activity, (2) multiple- choice question activity. (3) directed 
rereading activity, or (4) unrelated activity (control condition). On 
eech of three consecutive days, students read an informative passage 
pertaining to the unfamiliar topic to be learned and then perf o r m ed a 
follow-up activity according to treatment condition. On a fourth day, 
students were given two tests to measure their learning. The first toot 
wae dootgned to measure transfer of learning; the second, memory of 
factual information. For each test, a two-way analysis of variance end 
NewmarvKeuta post hoc tests were performed on the dsts obtained. 
The results revealed that students in the writing activity group 
performed significantly better than students in the other treatment 
conditions on both tests. Moreover, the relative effectiveness cf to 
writing and other learning activities was similar for g jod and poor 
writers. 

Additional dsts were obtained from the compositions produced by 
students in the writing activity group. The compositions were awarded 
scores on pertinent characteristics of writing performance. Theee 
characteristics ser ed as the predictor variables for the regrtooion 
analysis performed on each test. The results indicated that 
characteristics of students 1 writing performance played a role in both 
types of learning measured. However, correspondences b e twee n to 
characteristics and learning varied in strength, appearing to be 
tfectod by the interdependence of the nature of the writing task, the 
charecteristic(s) under consideration, and the type of learning f 
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TOWARD A PEDAGOGY OF REWRITING 

Order No. DA8508372 
OuujM, Roxanni Mank, Pn.D. Bowling Green Stat$ Univrsity, 1984. 
198pp. Adviser Alice CfcUeroneHo 

The purpose of this dissertation has been to provide some of the 
initial groundwork for a pedagogy of revision. As it is unlikely that any 
aingle researcher wMI come up with a coherent, comprehensive, 
theoreti ca l fy sound, practical pedagogy, I envision my work to be an 
effort toward that goat. 

In my study of research and theory of writing, linguistics, and text 
ftnguUfcs, I have noted that these disciplines inform one another. In 
record is a pedagogy of revision, recent work in text linguistics is 
e ep o cte l y useful because it offers a coherent method for discussing 
quaMHea of textuality, eapecially in regard to how readers and writers 
interact with texts. 

In thle study I have examined current theory/research on four 
dimensions of textuaJity-authors, readers, texts, and content-and 
heve pointed to specific text linguistic theories which illumine our 
understanding of these dimensions of textuality. Specifically, I have 
focused on what tha intersection of current composition theories with 
tart Rnguietic theories lends to our understanding of the rewriting 
prnr aea and what the implications such an intersection are for a 
comprof toneive pedagogy of revision. 



A STUDY OF THE IMPACT OF A SPECIAL WRITING 
PROGRAM ON THE READING AND WRITING ACHIEVEMENT 
OF GATES STUDENTS IN A NEW YORK CITY JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL REMEDIATION PROGRAM Order No. DA85101 33 
DoNOHut , Chsistini, Eo.D. Columbia University Taachars College, 
1988. 134pp. Sponsor: Dorothy S. Strickland 

Below average readers have difficulty expressing ideas in writing, 
yet reeaarch suggests that the development of writing skills may 
enhance reading and language achievement. This study attempted to 
provide additional data regarding the area of writing/reading 
re la tionships of students in s special remedial program. It wee 
expected that reading and writing achievement woukJ increase with 
Wm ueeof a structured writing program which focused on tpe e km g 
md reeding activities and which empheaiiod the importance of 
academic teeming time. 

Hypothesis. A communication arts program requiring increased 
writing time wM contribute significantly to the improvement of reeding 
and writing achievement. 

Procedures. Six seventh grade Promotional Gates clasass totaling 
120 students were selected for this research. Sixty-one students 
remained at the end of the study, thirty-five from the experimental 
group and twenty-six from the control group. During the twelve-week 
study, the control group devoted approximately eighty-five minutes 
per week in writing activities and the experimental group 
approximately 260 minutes. 

Pre- and post- test reeding data were collected in January and 
April 1883 from the California Achievement Test. Data from the 
vocabulary and reading comprehension subtests were compered. 
Writing performance was determined by comparing the results to the 
New York City Public Schools Writing Test administered in November 
1882 and April 1983. 

Summary cl Findings. An analysis of covariance revealed a 
significant F ratio beyond the .05 level, favoring the control group in 
vocabulary. The same analysis showed no significant difference 
between the groups in reading comprehension. Analysis of 
covariance of the results of the Writing Test revealed a significant F 
ratio beyond the .01 level favoring the experimental group in writing. 

Implications. Test results for the experiments! group showed a 
dramatic increase in writing achievement and a significant growth in 
reading compreheneion. The control group exhibited a significant 
increase in vocabulary development due to increased time spent on 
vocabulary activities. 

fleouHe indicate the! mere time epent on specific learning activities 
increeee Mersey eWtie in thai area end that befto* overage iwtfm 
«n«igodin highly structured writing ectMtiea can improve needing 

\3 — « « — ^ijmim 

pvemeni enu wneng aoesy. 



THE TRANSACTIVE- DEVELOPMENTAL WRITING PROCESS: 
AN INSTRUCTIONAL THEORY IN RESPONSE TO 
COMPETENCY TESTING OrderNo. DA8514518 

Eokin, Wayne Scott, Ph.D. Indiana University of Penr sylvanie, 1885. 
15ipp. Chairman: Patrick Hartweil 

This study offers an instructions! theory in response to mandated 
competency tests, especially on the secondary level. It is founded on 
the developmental principles of cognitive psychology ss well as the 
generative linguists view of language production. This theory has 
three central points summarized as follows (1) Competency lasting, 
toy necessity, requires s narrow view of what writing is, especially if 
typical test items become the source for instructional pfenning. 
Throughout this rtudy, I argue chat teachers unfamiliar with current 
composition theory are likely to rely cn c npetency testing 
trameworke for their instructional model. (2) The general populations 
perceived need for student and teacher accountability has resulted in 
programs whose products can be measured. Consequently, 
!l•^^^^ on • , P' 0 **™ 7 * often built on unsupported skills models, 
in direct relation to this issue, this study aiao addresses the subjects 
orgremmer and mechanics instruction, suggesting (hat these 
concerns be dealt with in the context of student writing, not abstract 
rulee. (3) The Transactive-Developmental model of writing providee 
for a sophisticated composing process, one which is transferable 
from echool -oriented tasks to the full range of writing possibilities. 
This approach is intenced to aid student discovery and learning 
processes serosa the curriculum. 

In eddition, this study presents other potties! and pedagogical 
jeouee relevant to competency based instruction, stressing how 
TOttJvtst instruction programs: (1) fsil to rctuslly improve student 
wrong; (2) promote a faulty sense of student improvetrtent; 
(3) support s skills model paradigm whose foundation offers little or 
no instructional experience with fte compoeiog process or rhetoric* 
concerns of successful writers. 



LITERACY: THE PATHWAY FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM 

OrderNo. DA 851 2342 
Epps, J*nis Coombs, A.D. Tha University of Michigan, 1385. 135pp. 
Chairman: William Alexander 

This study is an examination of the miseducstion of Black students 
in American classrooms, specifically classrooms in Atlanta, Georgia. 
It is historical to the extent that problems Black students have with 
acquiring literacy and directly related to the oppression experienced 
by their forefathers and more subtle oppression which continues to 
exist today. The study shows that the masses of Blsck students 
continue to be victims of miseducstion -that through no fault of their 
ownttj^r have been misused by the educational and economic 
conditions of the American system. As s result of this misuse, theee 
students have particular learning difficulties. The primsry purpose of 
tNssMy, then, is to show that these difficulties can be overcome by 
addreeeing the dual needs for literacy and a critical understanding of 
the reeity of Black life in America. 

1 examines the varioua ways that miseducation continues 
to function in American classrooms, and shows how miseducstion 
contributes to the poor writing abilities of Blsck students. Chapter li 
•wmlnee the way writing has typically been taught and shows that 
writing aesessmsnt measures like the Georgia Regents' Examination 
maynot be accurate indicators of writing ability. Chapter III traces the 
grow* and development of an effective wrting program at Atlanta 
Junior College, and Chapter rv suggests varioua teaching atrategiee 
which help BJeck students to achieve literacy. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PEER CONFERENCES OF UPPER 
ELEMENTARY WRITERS Order No. DA8S09544 

Finn, Jacoucuw Lessaso, Eo D. University of Massachusetts, 1985. 
168pp. Director Maahs Ruaman 

This study of the peer conferences of upper elementary writers 
emanated from the work of Donakf H. Graves. The 2B subjects were 
identified as gifted 4th, 5th, and 6th graders who worked one day 
each week in a half year course entitled "The Writing Process." 

Teachers modeled responses to student writing and students were 
free to hold conferences as needed. Three recording stations were 
created in each classroom. Data consisted of the transcriptions of 83 
conferences and student writing foJoers. The students read their 
texts, ex ored topics, questioned meaning, and expressed their 
feeings. borne discussed word choice, action, point of view and the 
organization of information. Clusters were identified, analyzed, coded 
and trmrpreted in order to describe behavioral categories and 
functions in peer conferences. The behaviors of writers were 
differentiated from those of the peer/readers. 

The findings include the following: (1) Just as the energy to write 
comes fro.n the child, the energy to confer about writing also comes 
from the child. (2) The modeling of teacher responses to student 
writing is easily learned by elementary students and enables them to 
provide an instructional scaffold for each other. (3) Students 
engegod in peer conferences dfacuaa aspects of the writing procees 
«t>tch are agnificant to the growth of effective writers. (4) The 
interaction between peers m conferences providea meaningful 

tfective support to tf* students. (5) Student writers who confer 
engage actively in all of the language arts. 



COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN COMPOSITION COURSES BY 
TELECOURSE AND ON-CAMPUS SECTIONS 

Order No. DA85.5255 
Fuming, Anita Jan*, Eo.O. Oktshoma State University, 1984. 60pp. 
Advieer: Waynne 8. James 

Scope and Mothod of Study. The purpose of the stud v was to 
compere the grades earned in Freshman Composition I and II by 
tefecoufie and on -campus students. The study sought to answer 
questions concerning grade comparisons of students in telecourse 
ascttons to on-campua sections; relationships between Composition I 
and II grades, between established gr. e point averages (QPA), 
previous college hours attempted, and student age to Composition 1 
grades; anC resulting enrollment status of students who withdrew 
from Composition I. 

The subjects for the study were Tulsa Junior College (TJC) 
students from 1880*1982 who were enrolled in telecourse end on- 
campus sections taught by the same instructors. During that period of 
time, 383 students were enrolled in telecourses and 213 in on-campua 
sections. The study was based upon student demographic data and 



Findings and Conclusions. The major difference in grade results 
occurred because of the higher attrition rate in telecourse 
Composition I and ll. A higher percentage of on-campua students 
eerned grades in the "C" range. When computing a mean OPA for 
completers, telecourse students performed better then on-campua 
students. WhHe no significant difference in grade results was found 
between the two groups in Composition I, a significant difference waa 
<*nmd between the two groups in Composition II. A higher percentage 
of orv-ctfnpus students terminated enrollments st TJC after failing or 
withdrawing from Composition I. No significant relationships were 
found between Composition I grades and established OPA of hours 
attempted. A comparison by age group within the telecourse group, 
indiestsioldsr students performed significantly bettsr than younger 
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THE TEACHING OF WRITING FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
SECONDARY ENGLISH TEACHERS Order No. DA851 2408 
Gaaonm, Susan Sanoms, Ph.D. The University of Michigan, 1885. 
254pp. Chairman: Loren S. Barritt 

The purpose of this study is to describe four English teachers *ho 
teach writing to junior high and hijh school students. Using 
ethnographic methods, i observed end interviewed esch teacher from 
three to six weeks as he/she taught writing. From the interviews end 
classroom observations, I crested a portrait of each teeci*r. The 
portraits capture the teachers' philosophies of teaching writing, their 
undergraduate preparation for teaching, their views of themselves as 
wrftsrs, the ypes of as signm en t s they make, their marking practices, 
how they handle the peper toed, and the rewards of teaching writing. I 
then categorized and analyzed the data for predominant tSarne* 

Thre* salient themes emerged from the analysis: "freedom art 
coatretT "uncertainty," and "tho teacher's view of a student's mind." 
The first theme reflects s paradox. On one hand , teachers try to 
pro <do a creative atmosphere, but on the other, they feel the need to 
tfructure the writing situation. "Uncertainty," the second theme. 
1 from the difficulty of knowing about the success of their 
. Teachers want to accomplish something end know their 
1 have achieved. Consequently, they carefully set up 
ents and spent hours marking papers to give the ms elve s s 
ssnse of warth. Finally, teachers' views of their students' minds affect 
how t*y teach. Teachers teach "standard" students differently from 
thoee thought to be more advanced: bright, "advanced" students go 
through an extensive writing process whereas "standard" students 
perticipate in an abridged process. 

The three themes merge in s complex web. The problem of 
freedom end control appears as teachers express their uncertainty 
•bout what students are capable of doing and what they have helped 
students to echieve. If s teacher feels less threatened, he/she wis risk 
students assuming more control of their learning. A more anxious 
tsschsr exerts more control and thus, demonstrates s more cynical 
view of students' abilities. 

Teachers of writing need to balance these pervasive themes in 
their teaching. One way is to join the community of writers with 
students. Thus, writing becomes s meaningful "teaching" and 
"teaming" experience for both students and teachers. 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE DEVELOPMENTAL WRr,iNG 
COURSES: A STUDY OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND 
PERSISTENCE Order No. DA 8500031 

Gaemwooo, Elaine A., Eo.D. The University of Florida, 1984. I40pp 
Chairman: Al Smith 

fsJ^t^S!^ 01 ***** **** WM t0 "ituete Valencia Community 
co nepes (Fl orida) developmental writing program in terms of student 
•enlevement and persistence. Tho study contrasted the performance 
5**2*f wl, ° completed a classroom developmental course, who 
completed an individualized developmental course, who avoided 
wingadevelopmental writing course, and who did not need a 
dSNetepmental writing course. The last part of the study contrasted 
theperlormance of older and younger developmental course 



^Fourstudent samples (developmental classroom students, 
developmental individualized instruction students, developmental 
•voidera, and high scorers) were randomly drawn from fad 1900 
coeegs e ntrants grouped by English placement test scores and first 
•*f*9MrEnglish course. Achievement waa measured by grades in s 
developmental course, grsdes in Freshman Composition l, and 
wmM £r i flfidt P° int iv *W (QPA). Persistence was measured by 
completion of a developmental writing course, completion of 
Freshmen Compoeition I, number of semesters enrolled, number of 
credits earned, and attainment of an associate degree over eleven 
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The Study showed rw significant dlfferon cu on snymsuure 
M develo p me nt al clsssroom computers end individualized 
) mpiettf i . D e velop m e ntal course completers did have a 
significantly higher cumulative GPA than did developmental avoidea. 
No significant differences occurred on eH other measures even 
though the id voider* had tKghtly stronger entry-level writing skills 
than the developmental students. High scorers, who entered with 
Strong writing skills, achieved significantly higher grades and earned 
mors associate degrees than did developmental completers; but 
d ev elop m ental completers equalled high scorers in Freshman 
Composition 1 completion, number of semesters enrolled, end number 
el ctedfcs tamed. Older developmental course completers achieved 
*0"*cantfy higher cumulative GPAs than did younger developmental 
stadenas* but age had no effect on the other msssurve. 

Recommendations included that the Florida Department of 
Eduction should Im ssigais the fsssfciHty of s statewide evaluation 
model for developmental courses, given the current state- manoated 
entry-lave! placement and sophomore testing programs; that students 
should not be denied access to developmental writing courses on tne 
basis of sgs; and that further reeeerch should be conducted at 
Valencia to determine If the recently upgraded developmental writing 
curriculum has Improved student achievement and persis te nce. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF JOURNALISTIC WAITING STYLES 

Order No. DA6M900S 

HneiAiiiez-GoMZAUEZ, Sjiviano, Ed.O. University of Houston, 1S64. 
302pp. CoChairmen: Larry W.Hughes, Stewart North 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship true 
impact of theory and practice in the learning of journalists genres. 
This wes conducted in the School of Joumslism of the Autonomous 
University of Guadalajara. 

Two groups were compared. Both groups received the same 
theoretic knowledge about the structures of journalistic genres but 
group A also did practice work on a newspaper that was edited at the 
University for citywide circulation. The newspaper has professional 
characteristics, surpassing the quality of s typical university paper. 

Members of both groups were gh*n 3 assignments; each one on 
the Journalistic structures and genres. These assignments were 
tudgsdon their content snd»elriournaMs ic formetThe|udgment 
wes mode by 10 leumalflfc experts using the Thurstono scale. There 
wea a scale of 7 points: +3, *1, neutral, -1.-2, end -3. 

Artfytfe of the dets revealed that the «Pon^^pAwtri 
mor e exte ns iv e snd numerous than thosaof group B.Helf of the 
errors presented by group A in their assignments were 
mscanographic and technical; u group B showed more faulta of an 



The revision of the values showed s significant difference st the 
0.06 level In 83 of the 93 items examined. This difference was 
favorable for group A. in all Inatancea. . 

The analysis indicated that those students who were give* bom 
theoretical and practical training had higher motivation levefc and 
poeeesert more technical knowledge. They also more readily 
re co gn ise d the structure of journalistic genres and styles 

It wee also found tnst the different joumallatic styles and game 
pressnted varied degrees of difficulty. The journalistic genre whteh 
wes the easiest was the "Newspaper Report with s Conventional 
Lead"; the moat difficult to learn was the "Newspaper Report with s 
HK lead" and the "Editorial". ^ 
The general conclusion was that the most effective method for the 
taming «xl teaching of journaliatic genres is s comblnstion cltheory 
wd practice. l\ wu recommended that those in charge of teaching 
jour r sietlfi genres, lane Into accocnt ths ***** * 

dMsuiy that the loumaHeic genres end their styles pteasnt 

O 
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THE CREATION OF AN INDEPENDENT STUDY MODULE FOR 
DEVELOPING WR TEN COMMUNICATION SKILLS. 
[RECORD OF STUDY] OrdarNo. DA851 7757 

Humsue,Su*anLea,Ed.D. Texts ASM University t 1985. 326pp. 
Chairman: David Eriandson 

The pv-poee of this study wss to create sn independent atuty 
module that prospective or practicing school administrator could uss 
to strengthen their written communication skills. A diagnostic pretest 
in the form of an in-basket exercise was administered to thirty-one 
interns who volunteered to participate in this study. These interns 
were then divided into three groups based upon geographic proximity 
to one another. Group A. composed of eleven interns, became the 
subjects of this study. 

Following the scoring of the pretests by s panel of judges. Group A 
underwent s period of remediation. This remediation followed two 
distinct, but complementary, strategies. One strategy was group 
meetings used to emend deficit sress common to the group. Each of 
Me me»* : ngs was designed to cover one off three remediation 
techniques: distancing, modeling, processing. Second, individual 
conferences were held to provide instruction in sreas not common to 
the group. The frequency and emphasis of the conference varied 
according to individual need. 

At the end of six months each of the thirty-one interns reooived en 
alternate form of the diagnostic test as the post-test These were 
judgeu oy the same panel o< six individuals who had graded the 



The results of the study indicated that deficit sress in the written 
communication c? school sdmintstraton* can be quickly snd 
accurately ditgnosed. In sddition, once identified they can be 
remediated through a combination of the three techniques 
(distancing, modeling, processing). Data gained from the group 
meetings snd individual conferences proved to be particularly uoefut. 
These data reinforced the findings of the pretest concerning severity 
snd type of errors, provided the basis for revision of the originel 
crttsris for judging, snd identified the materials and tachniquea to 
which the interna responded. 

AH of this Wormetlon wee analyzed and ueed to create sn 
independent study module. Ths draft of the fooduie will undergo 
further field testing and revision. 



THE EFFECT OF TASK STRUCTURE ON ESSAY RATINGS: 
AN INFORMATION-PROCESSING STUDY OF DIRECT 
WRITING ASSESSMENT Order No. DA851066S 

JmkinS, Jeffrey, Er.D. Rutgers University The Stete U. of New Jersey 
(New Brunswick), IMS. 109pp. Chairperson: Joel Cadwell 

The rating of writing samples has become an integral part of the 
measurement of student writing ability. The rationale for this "direct" 
meesurement is quite simple, yet compelling: if we wish to see how 
weH s student writes, we should examine a sample of his or her 
writing. Unfortunately, the simplicity of this view overlooks the 
complexity involved in rating an essay; that is, the cognitive pr o c ee s ss 
required for reading, comprehending, evaluating, and rating an essay 
hsve not been given sufficient treatment in research on writing 
assessment. Specification of these cognitive processes is needed 
before essay ratings can be accepted as "direct ' measures of student 
writing ability. 

The present study focused on the reader as the measuring 
instrument of direct writing assessment. Borrowing from reeeerch In 
judgment snd decisionmaking as well as the schema-based approach 
to reading comprehension, this work sought to specify the role of 
feeders 1 schemata for textual content and organization, ss well as 
schemata for sentence structure snd mechanics, in forming s 
cognitive representation of the text. It wu postulated that this 
representation forms the basis of subsequent holistic rstings. 

Within an Information-processing framework, an experimental 
study wu devised to Assess the effects of organizational and 
mschsnical essay characteristics on the rstings produced under 
d&trent task conditions. The inf ormstion-proceasing approach 
suggests* mat readers cognitively represent essays in various ways 
depending on the nature of ths evaluative task. Ths rsoutts indlc^ 
that thia wee not the caee; rather, repartees of the purpoee for 
making the ratings, readers retted primerty on organisational! 



Pyout to this. ^ audiee have extml^SSf!X 
' tht rater. By focusing on the 

ITZ^ZE^L^ workmoveo eloeer to 



WUtT Q UAPg WHITING: A CASE STUDY OF THE 
tmCTtVBIESS OF KHSONALIZED STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
At A MEANS OF IMPLEMENTING CHANGE IN THE 
MSTft'JCTlONAL PROGRAM Order No. DA651662S 

Km**, Tom Rac, Ph.D. Indbn* University, 1985. 244pp. 
Chairperson: Jamt .WaWen 

The purpoee of the atudy was to investigate the effectiveneae of an 
WMtfyeHred staff development model which called for the principal 
lo mist a competent teacher implement the process approach to 
wMng In a first grade daasroom. This model became personalized 
when fee principal responded to me teacher's skills, interests, Mid 
needs aa they related to change in trw instructional program. The 
principal to this study was also the researcher. Consequently, thM 
meesreh records a caae atudy o* the teacher's evolving approach to 
aaUng and the principal* role as a change agent. Data were 
selec t ed through ciaasroom obearvatione, field loumale. 
ooriaapondo n ca, and interview notes. The data were analysed 
through a process of categorizing, naming, and summarizing the 



lha tndinge suggested personalized staff development is an 
aMoient way to implement fnatructtonal change. Participation in the 
0m requlra fl a major commitment of time. But both participants were 
Mi to menage that without radically altering routine reeponsibilitioe. 
No ataale person or event caused the changaa; instsad, changes wars 
1 to the cumulative effects of consultants, eoNerjues, 
<Mtiso and re a din gs Through the otudy, the teacher 
i mrwi neo perajonaj iwsarang vsr ner. vfnan ovter 
* t*» y »fP<ten to part is a n i to PMM af its 
MM! de^lopmem ajon, they responded favorably. They 
y, (9) upper*tesel adaaWstraiorSt in perticuier , reject 
tfia newt*.) of tenure for part-timers; (4) admMairsiorsdo not feel H 
^acaaaarj to inform part-time faculty when they wW not bo rehired; 
(i) g rt wvan c e mechanisms are not generally available to part-time 
faculty; 0) atandarda for performance evaluatlona are not puWfched; 
(7) total oouneei is aeenaa a reviewer of policy rather than active in 
Us development; and finally (b, moat admlnietrntore do feel 
roopcnsJbfts for affhrmati * action considerations but few report actual 
input Into policy fomv :ition on theoe lefeiee. 

The major conclusion drswn from the study is that Pennsylvania'* 
oo m m un t y coNegea are not currently applying affirmative action 
aonddarattone in dealing with their part-time faculty. Obviotk. may 
j a sraogy oi prewenawe ■w m oeaang mtn mm *xan* 
{ of their staffs This would lead to the additional 
i that a atrono DoSantial for teoal ( 



THE EFFECTS OF THE MICROCOMPUTER WORD 
PROCESSOR ON THE COMPOSITION SKILLS OF SEVENTH- 
GRADE STUDENTS Order No. DA8S1 7593 
Lor, CakOCyn Jirn«Oan, Eo.D. University o1 Monf ana, 1985. 138pp. 
Oiraetors: John J. Hunt, Beverly Ann Chin 

The purpose of this study was to examine tha effects of the 
microcomputer word p ocessor on the composition skills of seventh- 
grade students. Over thirteen weeks, six composition assignments 
ware given to sixteen classes, half using paper and pencil and half 
uetog the word processing program Bank Street Writer to compoee. 
AM assignments were written the persuasive mode and specified the 
author's roie, the author's audienc*, the writing format, and the 
discussion topic (RAFT), ten students, five r,4les and five fe m ale s, 
ware randomly selected from each of the classes. These students' 
pretest a^ i two posttest compositions were analytically acorvd by 
independent readers on four indices development, organization, 
dtetion. «tyte and mechanics/usage. ndivkJua! scores ss weff as class 
mesne on the four Indices and on tt>* total analytic score of each of 
the tnat compositions were used tc compare the two groups. Theee 
scores were also used to determine if eex, language arts achievement 
teat score, attitude toward writing, or previous exposure to 
microcomputers affected the method of composition. Date were 
enalyzed using the Stttiet tea/ Aecxage for frie SocW Science**. The 
M level of probability was selected for all analyses. 

R e s e ar ch findings indicated that the method of composition did 
not affect the total analytic scoree, the organization index, or the 
diction/style index. On the development index, students using the 
microcomputer word processor scored higher "tan students uaing 
paper and pencil. On the second posttest for which all students used 
paper and pencil, the control claaaea scored higher on the 
mechanics/ usage index. 

Sto did not seem to affect the method of composition, in the 
experimental group, females scored higher than males. Language arts 
echievement test scores were the best predictors of how students 
wouW score on the conipoettione. Regardteas of the composition 
mated, students with more positive attitudea toward writing eeored 
bolter than students with more negative attitudea toward writing. 
S tv d enta in the e sp enme>4al group with lesa previous exposure to 
mawompuaera scored oensr vwn siuoenis wnn mors previous 
I to microcomputers, but no interaction wes found. 
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TEACHERS' RESPONSE TO STUDENTS' WRITING: A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE PROCESS AS TEACHING, PROSLEM- 
SOLVING, READING, ANO COMPOSING 

Order No. DA85 10764 

McCsaCkin, Nancy Mellin, Ph.D. New York University, 1985. 302pp. 
Chair: John S. Maybe* 

Thit research addresses three major questions: (1) How do 
experienced composition teachers read and write responses to 
students' writing? (2) How can »he response process be analysed? 
(3) What does an increased understanding of the response process 
suggest about the possibilities for improving the effectiveness of 
tsecher commentary? Rhetorically effective comments are defined aa 
thooe which meet H. P. Grice's (1975) maxims for discourse whoee 
primary purpose is "the maximally effective exchange of information," 
I.e., comments that are sufficient, valid, relevant, and perspicuous. 
The commenting process is analyzed from four perspectives: ss 
tsaching; aa problemsolving; aa reader-response; and as writtsn 
discourse. Research and theory from the four perspectives are ueed 
to buHd a theoretical model of the commenting process. Four 
experienced composition tescheis, representing two different 
composition programs, were selected for the study. Think a: ami 
protocols recording the teachers' commenting on s set of their class- 
papers and on an anonymous control-paper were obtained from each 
participant. FoHow*up interviews were conducted to determine how 
the participants construe their commenting task. The commenting 
protocole are analyzed in light of the interviews to determine what 
sash perticipent actually does in marking a aet of student 
cl ^positions, and how the participants' commenting p r o e ss sea 
rotate to their intentions. A major finding of the atudy ia that the 
commenting proctieoaoulHteod byfroporticipontadonotofton 
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support their state) committing intention*. Each of the participant 
haa dev el oped a macro-system tor processing student papers, but the 
?ystem$ differ across participants with regard to teaching construct, 
reading stance, use of rhetorical strategies in composing, and 
awareness and utilization of problem-solving strategies. Two 
important methodological findings are (1} that the Gricean maxima, 
aa elaborated by composition theory and research, can be used to 
rate the theoretical effectiveness of a teacher's commentary and to 
identify specific aspects of the commentary that warrant further 
investigation; and (2) that commenting protocols are a rich source of 
data for teachers and reeearchers intonated m studying the 
affective**** of teacher recponoe to student tsxts. 



THE WRIT WO ASSESSMENT PROGRAM OF MERCER 

UNIVERSITY'S COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

Order No. DA8512466 
Matmsws, Frances Dale, Ph.D. The University of Michigan, 1985. 
241pp. Chairman: Charles F. Lehmann 

In 1Stl, the CMIageof Liberal Arts of Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia, began to reorganise Ms general ec jcstlon program, in 
conjunction, the freshman coanpooWon curriculum was being revieed 

nevp improve me wnong aoaay or incoming siuosms, oapecwjsy 

tiaeo with eerioua writing preblomc. TNe dtassrtsisn la an account ef 
the development of a writing assessment program and too evaluation 

of the two pilot years of that program. 

The College'e General Education Committee needed data in order 
to redaaign the freshman composition curriculum. Two individuals 
wor e gi v en the responsibility of asaeasing the writing ability of the 
incoming freshman class of 1861 to gather this information. Thooe of 
us aaelgnsd to this task immediately derided that it was essential to 
Judge atudents' writing samples, but we had to deviee not only a 
maanafor acquiring those samples but also a method for evaluating 
fham. The evaluation system we designed haa continued to be uacd 
as a placement model* 

Aflhough we eearcheo the literature thoroughly, we were unable to 
fed an aasessment model that we could use intact Aa a result we 
had to design an entire assessme nt and placement system, including 
sn analytic scoring model. This dissertation, in addition to evaluating 
the aaaaeament program, alao includes the steps that we went 
through In designing our program, "he steps may be applicable for 
ofeor achoois undertaking the crec i •> or revision of a writing 
H'saamant program. 

In evaluating the effectiveness of the program, such measures of 
student success as freshman year grade point average and grade in 
fraahman composition are analyzed. In this study, students are 
grouped In several ways, such ss according to writing level baaed on 
thdr writing sample and the freshman composition course they began 
¥l 

The d»»* indicate that this aaaaeament model groups students in 
writlnj leveli that differ from thooe produced by using standardised 
teat eeoraa or by using high school grade point average. Some 
ahidsnls who wers placed by the model* however, performed batter 
than wetitd have been ewpoctad.eo further evaluation and rovtoionof 
ihs aaaaaement oyttem wM continue. 



LEGAL WRITING PERSPECTIVES: DELAWARE RESEARCH 

Order No. DAS512C42 
Miuca, Franks Pickling, Ph.D. Indiana University of Ptnnsytvanie, 
1 964. 159pp. Chairman: Jar^es DeGeorge 

This study of Delaware's legal writing-trom opinions of Supreme 
Court Justices to those of third-year law students- -supp irts 
modification of traditional legal writing style. The gosl is clearer 
writing for specific audiences although changes suggested by this 
tsearch may not be as extensive as those endorsed by some plain 
isnguage enthusiasts. The major characteristics of good legal writing 
sre brevity, clarity, and organization according to interviews with five 
categories of the Delaware law community. These positive 
characteristics promote increased readability for the audience. 
However, this improved readability does not eliminate the need for 
Isgal terminology based on the philosophy of precedence in the 
practice of law. 

Teaching basic composition skills before law school is the moot 
practical solution for good legal writing. Another solution is more 
Elective writing courses in law school. Traditionally, lawyers have 
lasmed writing from a mentor within a law firm, but this method haa 
bscoma less feasible with Delaware's Bar Association membership 
doubling within the past five years. From the legal community's 
perspective, improving legal writing in Delaware requires predee 
Isnguage which la appropriate f c the particular audience Thooe 
intsrvie* 3d recommended more effective writing classes in lew 
school, including a "Writing Across the Curriculum" philosophy. 
Further research possibilities for the topic of legal writing 
m p r ovomsn t include improved legal writing curriculum, togrt 
discourse enervate, readability studies, and identification of mode* for 
good lagel writing. 



A RHETORICAL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER COMMENTARY ON 
STUDENT TEXTS Order No. DAM1SM4 

Morgan, Margaret Morreli, Ph.D. 77>e Ohio Stete University, 1065. 
212pp. Adviser: James L. Battersby 

Empirical research haa shown very little correlation between the 
comment}, teachers write on student papers and subsequent 
improvement in student writing. This study attempt* to account for 
tMe reported lack of effectiveness by analyzing rhetorically three 
typee of teacher comments: informative, deliberative, and ep idd cHc . 
Informative commentary informs students of their errors. Deliberative 
commentary makes recommendations for future action. Epidoittk, 
commentary offers a personal response to the substance of the text. 
These types are baaed upon the categories of discourse described by 
Arista* in the Rhetoric. Each category has also been conaidered in 
relation to the audience and function categories described by Jamee 
Britton. 

Using Lloyd Bitzer's concept of rhetorical situation, John Sotfe'e 
analysis of speech acts, and Anstotie's notion of enthymemic 
rationing, it is shown that teacher commentary can lack effecttvenooe 
inattaM three ^aya: (1) in tarmeof the modScotion of a poroo l vsd 
oetgsnoe, (2) i . derma of u nd e rstandi ng an Intended mooning, and 
(3) in tarme of being pfesuodod by implicit or SApieH argumentation. 

Cammants concerning the organisation ol eaeeyt se d i acu a e e d wrth 
mmmm to Kanoett Burhe'o concept of form, tt is concluded that 
taachers tend to use the deacribabie features of conventional forma 
aa Used extrinsic evaluative criteria, and that these criteria alone are 
InsuWdsnt maanafor determining the worth of an eeaay. The used 
such crifcriA must be preceded by a recognition of the inJividuel form, 
purnoee, or intent of the saaay. Epideictic commentary supplies euch 
a recognition of intrinsic worth, because of its basis in there! valuer 
rather tfon perceived differences In values, epideictic commentary 
hasfte grestaat potential for providing eulWent motivation for 
miem to sWect chengee in their writing botiavtor. 
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tPPICTS OF ASSIGNMENT ON WRITING QUALITY AND 
LEXICAL COHESION AT FOUR GRADE LEVELS 

Order No. DA8508325 
Ouvta, Eileen Iscopf, Ph.D. The University of Texas ef Austir, , 
202pp. Supervisors: Edmund J. Faired, Stephen P. Wttte 

TNs study examined the relationship of assignment topic, purpose 
and audience to writing quality and use of lexical cohesion in essays 
written by selected students in seventh, ninth, and eleventh grades, 
and coiege freshmen. The variables of more and less specific 
in f o r m ati on on topic, purpose and audience were manipulated 
simultaneously to determine their separate and combined effects on 
writing quality and lexical cohesion. 

Sixty-tow writing samples, one high-rated essay and one low-rated 
essay from each of the eight assignment groups at four grade levels, 
wait chosen for analysis. Four raters trained in holistic evaluation 
techniques scored essays in two separate sessions. 

Analysts of variance was used to determine the effects of grade 
level and more or less specific Information about assignment writing. 
Essays were also examined on the basis of words and lexical ties per 
T-unH, total number and frequency of specific lexical ties per essay, 
and an Index of lexical density. 

in general, results indicate that essays produced from more 
specific Information about purpoee, "complementary" amounts of 
information about topic and audience, and "opposing" amounts of 
information about purpoee end audience wot rated higher for moot 
levels. Boventh-grade writes vtftxed rtiofcrlcol cues mora than other 
^ou^, wnna conegs neanmen ueeo ram looe. Becauee of 
maturation and/or training, cottage students were not as dependent 
upon information in a wl gnm on t a aa were younger, leai exp erien ced 



Total number of lexical ties increased with grade until the college 
level whr~e fewer, more sophisticated forms (e.g., synonyms and 
coiocatk ) were used. Although lexical cohesion analysis yielded 
mode st rt .Is, the value of this method is limited by the 
perveai v eness of cohesive ties and the inability of cohesion analysis 
to identify diocoune-leveJ unity. 

The development dfferencec among ages and the role of 
\ raise queelicne for further research. 



ATTITUDES OF PRINCIPALS TOWARD WRITTEN 
COMPOSITION RESEARCH AMO INSTRUCTIONAL 
UAOERSHIP PRACTICES ASSOCIATED WITH EFFECTIVE 
WftfflNO PROGRAMS OrdcrNo. DAS51 7401 

Psmm. PftTHtciA R., Eo.D, University of Sen Diego, 1905. 215pp. 
Robert L. Infant! no 



One purpoee of this study waa to aaaeaa the attitudes of prindpels 
to** reoent rsssarch findings concerning the teaching of wrWnQ. 
Ttaooooond purpose of this study wss to aaseea attitudee of principal 
mm* the instructional leadership practical which would be 
eee**tf to the management of en elective echod-wlde writing 
progrsm. Subjects were (N • 180) oHmontoiyend secondary 

» Horn Son Diego County, C iiomie. The ^ aeiinnaire used 



is^ ea a compariaon group to roapond to the i^ 
T^WeperxlentaampMftj^ 

were ueed to investigate the «^<**£ ITSSSS^ 
mmm\m** as a teacher and administrator, "W*"**™^^ ^ 
SpSSTond attendance at 

wCoomp^ Chi^quore wee used toU^^hypc^eoee 
i in responsee to the WMduM seme on we 



Reeults indicate that female principals demonstrated we positive 
attHudee in reeponee to the Questionnaire than did mUe prinoipeJe. 
Princi pola wHh lees than S years of admirHsti atrve experience 
expressed significantly more poeitive attitudes than principals wtth 
more than 16 years of administrative experience. Analysis of 
responses to the questionnaire items indicates that general 
knowledge of the crisis in writing has promoted sn awareneeeef the 
need to improve student writing performance. However, a a um ma ry ef 
the reeponses indicates that only 1/3 of the principals responded wSh 
strongly held attitudes which would be needed to initiate a program 
reform. In 13 of the 40 questions s significant number of pri nc i p al s 
reaponded by indicating that they were "undecided." The I 
« that they lacked sufficient knowledge upon which to base s 



implications of this study suggest written composition in 
and trsining programs for principals are in order. Guidelines ere 
suggested for the incorporation of the philosophy of the National 
Wring Project (NWP) in the model for principal training programs. 
Recommend stione for obeervational reeearch are made baaed en the 
raiRjtto and limitations of this study. 



A TEST OF TWO STRATEGIES: EFFECTS ON 
PERFORMANCE AND PERCEIVED SELF-EFFICACY OF 
STUDENTS IN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE V SITING SKILLS 
PROGRAM Order No. DA8S0S44S 

Pauls©*, Kathleen East, Ph.D. University ol Ce/tforn/a, Sente 
Berbers 1984. 179pp. Chairperson: Stewart B. Shapiro 

This study looked at effects of two strategies on the writing 
performance and perceived self -efficacy of students in s 
developmental community college writing program. The two 
strategies hypothesized to have a similar impact on students were: 
(A) subliminal stimulation of aymbiotic gratification and (B) mind 
calming. The (A) strategy, originating in psychoanalytic reeearch, had 
been ahown in four previous disssrtation studies to boost 
performance aigniftcantly with student populations. The (B) strategy, 
coming out of behavioral and auggestopsdic reeearch, contained two 
components, both of which hsd iKo been shown previously to 
significantly enhance performance. Neither strategy had been i 
with a community college population before. Both writing 
performance and perceptions of self -efficacy of Jtudenta in thess 
groups were compered with that of students in s (C) control ssmpts 
drawn from the writing skills progrsm from which the experimental 
students were drawn. 

Due to problems with recidivism, chsrscteristic of the 
developmental population under study, investigator wss unable to 
fully implement a comparison of the two strategies, which originally 
had been planned. Students in both experimental conditions, 
however, demonstrated significantly greater gains, than did controls, 
on both writing performance and on perceptions of so* -efficacy 
Students in sft twee conditipne demonelrsiMdslgnmcantgainain 
eeeey performance. Students in exp eriment a l ccnditiono (A) and (t), 
however, domonetraiad okjnfflcantry greater gains, yet than did the 

controie. Studenta in both exp erimen t al groupe (A) and (B) ate 
demonstrated significant gains In efficacy compared to controls, 
whose gains on this variable were not significant 

Although the boosts demonstrated in experimental condttone (A) 
and (B) were equivalent on both variables, the high mortality rale in 
the (A) subliminal condition, made It impossible to attribute the gains 
for thia group to treatment effect Gains in the (B) mind calming 
condition, however, probably were due to treatment. The 
effectiveness of this brief, simple to implement strategy with a 
population of non-traditional underacademicaHy prepared community 
college students addressed two major issues, which were highlighted 
in this study's review of the literature. 

Finally, post-tsst scores for all groupe revealed a significant 
poaitr- * correlation between eeeey and efficacy domone trati n g a 
functional reletionohip between perception of ootf-efficaey end 

Am ■ ■ . ■ 



PRODDING THE MUSE: THE fcFFECTS OP INSTRUCTION IN 
RHETORICAL MENTION ON THE COMPOSING PROCESSES 
OF NINTH GRADERS Order No. DA8509591 

ftMMMAN, Bauce Martin, Eo.D. University of Massachusetts, 1965. 
341 pp. Director: Judiths Speidel 

invention is the rhetorical an of discovery. This inquiry examinee 
the role of invention in the composing of ninth graders and des* ribes 
the effects on the composing process of instruction in rhetotice 
invention strategies. Forty-six students representing three levels )f 
instructional grouping (basic, standard, and advanced) participated in 
the research, conducted at a regional junior high school in New 
England. Participants were taught several heuristic (discovery) 
procedures as part of a raouired writing course. A variety of sources 
was ueed to determine the in^ct of the instruction on their writing 
proceeees: questionnaires administered before end after, field 
obeervetion of the students at work, and individual writing portfolios. 
In addition, ten students selected for case studies engaged in a series 
of interviews and oral-composing sessions. 

The data analysts is presented in three stages. The first, which 
relies mainly on concrete description, consists of detailed inoividuoJ 
profHee of three of the case-study participants. The second compares 
theee three students' experiences end views to those of the remaining 
seven. The third stage, which utilizes formal methods of analysis to 
evaluate some of the data, extends the discussion to the general 
ie*uHe obtained from aM forty-six portidpoftts 

l a m in ation of the data gathered prior to instruction in heuristics 
sf *wod that the porticipente did not o*d^ 

seerchee for ideas: Stay depended on inspiration and suggestions 
from otters. (Advanced -level writers exhibited more planning 
behavior than members of the other two classes.) In general, the 
students' composing procedures were halting and one-dimensional, 
and their sense of control over their writing wss limited. 

Evidence obtained during and after the instruction in invention 
revealed several significant effects. Participants* uses of heuristics 
varied widely, but students of aU ability levels became more efficient 
end more effective in producing ideas. They engaged in more 
dsaber a te searching and planning as well as more substantive 
reformulation. Composing became »• both perception and practice a 
more setf directed activity. This outcome has broad implications for 
fee teaching of writing acroee the curriculum . 



WRITING PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION: A COMPARISON 
STUOY OF FORMAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL CURRICULA AS 
PERCEIVED *Y CURRICULUM ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

fttct, Cmmstd* A., Pm.D. University of Southern California, 1985. 
Cheirmen: JohnW. 3taNings 

Purpose. This study provides information which may help 
educators understand what differences exist between current 
p racSo o o and those suggested by the most recent research fn the 
SeM. It onslyzee the extant to which writing is taught with an emphsoi? 
on process rather than on the finished product. The study compares 
current practices to Oange County high schools with the formal 
wrHIng program suggested by the California State Department of 
Education in its 1961 publication, Handbook tor Planning an Effective 
Writing Program. 

Methodology. A questionnaire prepared by the State Handbook 
Writing Committee was adapted for the study to register both 
importance and effectiveness of each item. Administrators in charge 
of curriculum development/Implementation and tcech/srs of English 
In fifteen Orange County secondary districts were surveyed. Data 
ooi e d ed were analyzed to determine differences in the perspectives 
of admini stra tors and teachers related to the formal curriculum 
e e t ab Wahed by the State commi ttee an d implemented by 
sdministrstors (ths importance osolo) end the Inotructlonol currlcufcfffl 
MonSSod by pronivonofo (the oNooSvonoso scale). 



Findings. (1) Administrators and teechers pieced higher values on 
the importance of writing program characteristics, activities, snd 
evaluation strategies than on their effectiveness in application. 

(2) Educators believed the most important goal for writing programs 
was to establish schoolwide that writing is an impotent tool for 
learning in all subjects. (3) Administrators plsced significantly higher 
value on the importance of editing than teachers did. 

(4) Administrators rated rote lesrning significantly more important 
and effective than acquisition, while teechers rsted acquisition higher. 

Conclusions. (1) Widespread awareness of writing research 
existed, but this ideal curriculum was not often applied. (2) Educators 
rtressod the vslue of finished products over the writing process. 

(3) Educstors had little knowledge of the classroom atmosphere 
required for s successful writing program. (4) Writing was not being 
ueed aa a tool for learning. 

Recommendations. (1) Identify why writing program research ie 
theoretically endorsed by sdministrstors and teachers, but not 
applied in the classroom. (2) Identify strategies for inrusing the 
teaching of writing aa a process across sll content areas. 
(3) Incorporate writing program theory into observstion-feedback 
conferences and evaluation reports. (4) Provide appropriate and 
continuing training for sdministrstors of curriculum 
development/impiementstion and teechers of English. 

(Copies available exclusively from Micrographics Department, 
Doheny Ubrsry, USC Los Angeles, CA 90000-0162.) 



CftfTERIA FOP EVALUATING TEACHING BEHAVIORS OF 
COLLEGE WRITING INSTRUCTORS Order No. DA850S1 26 
Rivtas, Louis, Ph.D. Fordham University* 1985. 338pp. Mentor 
Rodney Muth 

This study has s twofold purpose: Instructional supervisors and 
colleg e writing teachers were to rank their perceptions of behaviors 
cheracteristic of effective college writing teachers from which criteria 
could be deduced and ueed to measure teaching eff ectivenees ir 
coiege teaching of writing. A second purpose was to demonstrate the 
use of the Delphi Technique in achieving revisionism, a syntheele of 
choices between scientific management and management by hunun 
r e l atio ns under which 56 statements of three general teaching models 
were classified. 

From analyses of the data, the inference waa made that the 
aynthesis characteristic of two management mooes project s mors 
accurate and objective description of what current college writing 
teechers and instructional supervisors perceive effective coiege 
teaching of writing to be. 

From 73 different colleges in 35 different ststes, 102 r es po nd e n ts 
(56 college writing teechers and 47 instructional supervisors), 
identified as experts in the domain of language arts, were instructed 
in the procedures for completing s questionnaire designed especially 
for this study to rank and rate 56 statements, 28 characteristic of 
acientiflc management and 28 characteristic of management by 
human relations. 

Using the Delphi Technique, consensus among ths 102 
• respondents was achieved in two rounds. In the first round, there wee 
dleegreement nmong teachers on 21 statements; on 22 among 
supervisors; and on 25 for the total group. In the second round, S3 
statements achieved consensus for supervisors; 55 statements for 
wriinc teechers; snd ail 56 statements for the total group. A plurslty 
of statements characteristic of management by human relations were 
ranked to be of highest and me/or importance. 

From the consensus, an inference of whet constitutes an effective 
writing teacher could be made. Thus, the effectfvenesj of teaching 
coiege writing can be defined and measured. The effective college . 
writing teacher shows enthusiasm for teaching writing; usee standard 
speech; ie emotionally stable; and attends clsss regularly. S/he 
consistently plans instruction; snd usee concepts, skids, and theories 
et rtaininn to the teaching nf wrtttnn to hete studenti develop positive 
veeenge or vvemsorves ana we in general. 
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A CASE STUDY OF THIRTY EVENTS OF "WRITING 
LESSONS** IN A FOURTH GRADE CLASSROOM 

Order No. 0A851 5443 

Roosrts, Jian Mary, Ph.D. University ot Pennsylvania, 1985. 291pp. 

. J** WW™** this case study was to answer the question: What 
is me n ature of the writing event of "lessons" in a fourth grade 
rises nom, and how are these events construed by participants and 
influenced by the context? 

Thirty events, identified by participants as "writing lessons" were 
«JjWly observed over a period of seven months, by the researcher 
in the roles of nonparticipant observer, interviewer, and reader of 
written products. The fourth grade sample was a group of nineteen 
pup*, a teacher and teacher "helper", in a multi-ethnic, multi-racial, 
coeducational private Quaker school, on the outskirts of the city of 
Fhladelphia. Data were gathered and analyzed as an ongoing and 
rwsurtfve process, as field notes, transcribed tapes of conversations, 
formel and WorrmJ interviews, and analysis of written products. 

T>*teacher's structures and methods for teaching writing were 
deeigned with his perspective on pupils' social conduct and his view 
of writing aa a subject that could create discord in the classroom This 
raeoRsd in teacher- centered classroom discourse and writing tasks 
that we*c teacher-controlled and tute-oriented. Pupils' responses 
•mttcaled that this approach to lessons helped create a context thet 
weshmiting to pupils as writers. There is much here to indicate that 
wrting must be taught in a different way. The implication is clear that 
those who wish to teach teachers how to teach writing must face the 
_-? it wa to ^Wfc to chanpe attituies-it simply is not 
amttter of imparting skills. Finally, those who wish to understand 
what really happens in the class must learn to look at pupils' 

A 1 **?* 10 "** <* Pupils' compliance and 
mm ^ " i of the daaoroom. 



SHAPING THOUGHT ANO UTTERANCE: THE FUNCTION OF 
. DREADING IN THE WRITING PROCESS 

Order No. DA851 4090 
SC H f O ES, Annette Eve, D.A. Sfafa University of New York at Albany, 
19S5. 207pp. Chairperson: LeeOdell 

Problem. TNs exploratory study examines the subprocess of 
rereading to see how it functions in the composing processes of six 
c oBogs writers, three skilled and three unskilled. Since the writer of a 
text to also a reader of the same text, the study attempts to describe 
how reading and writing processes interact during composing. More 
specifically, the study tries to determine (1) the extent to which these 
writers relied on this subprocess. (2) the effects of rereading rn the 
tempo of discourse production, (3) the source/s of production 
difficulty on a persuasive task, (4) the strategies these writers used to 
overcome production difficulties, and (5) the function and structure 
of reviewing in the composing processes of these writers. 

Findings. Rereading was a significant subprocess only for the 
skilled writers in this study. The unskilled writers spent little, if any, 
time rereading their texts. The absence of rereading seemed to 
contribute to the linear, left-to-right nature of their composing 
processes, a linearity which proved to be time-efficient but ineffective 
in helping them sustain the ebb-and-flow tempo of discourse 
production. 

tMh groups of writers reread their texts at linguistic and cohesion 
Huekpeinu However, the skilled writers se em ed to have a much 
t e n jsr repertoire of strategies f v overcoming production difficulties. 
These Included a variety of rereading strategies which helped them 
construct, write and edit as a single, unitary action. This unitary 
action la represented in the present study as the REVIEWING process, 
s process which consists of three subprocesser REREADING, 
PEEMACK. and EDITING. 

Conclusions. Rereading see m e d to help skilled writers in this study 
get through a bottleneck, sustain the tempo of discourse production 
confirm or disconfirm a perception, and discover and shape their 
perceptions. The lack of recursion in the composing processes of the 
u ns kW sd writers suggests that rereading also may bs an important 
for maintaining the recursive nature of the composing 
end lor helping writers I 
iseee. toahort, tfftsflntftegsp 



EFFECTS OF TEACHER- WRITTEN COMMENTS ON THE 
REVISION OF DESCRIPTION ESSAYS BY COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN Order No. 0A851 8684 

Smaw, Richard Mumav, Ph.D. Ba// Sfafa University, 1985. 152pp. 
Chairmen: Richard G Whitworth 

This study investigated interaction effects between the type and 
amount of teacher-written feedback, the sex of the subjects, and the 
degree of focus, organization, and development in two revised drafts 
of a 400- word description essay written by 43 college students in two 
sections of a f reshmsn composition course taught by one instructor. 

Subjects in each section were randomly assigned to four different 
treatment groups to receive teacher-written comments or qussMona 
on their initiaJ drafts and on their two revisions, each written in two 90- 
mlnute periods. Treatments were ss follows: (1) Selective Comments 
were s terminal paragraph of specific suggestions for improving 
focus, organization, and development in the next draft. (2) Extensive 
Commonts were a terminal paragraph of specific suggestions; 
specified errors in spelling, punctuation, agreement, end usage were 
noted in the margins. (3) Selective Questions about focus, 
organfcation, and development were written in the margins. 
(4) Extensive Questions about focus, organization, and development 
were written in the margins, and specified errors in spelling, 
punctuation, agreement, and usage were noted in the margina. 

Three dependent variables (foe js. organization, and development) 
were meesured on separate five-point scales by two raters. A2x 2x2 
x 3 multivariate analysis of variance revealed two significant two-way 
interactions at the .05 level. 

The interaction between revision and sex showed that in reeponee 
to tsecher. written feedback on initial drafts, the males significantly 
improved their focus, organization, and development scores on the 
Aral revision, but the fjmales Improved only their focus and 
d eve lopment scores. The interaction between revision and comment 
type showed that the Comment Groups improve their focus, 
organization, and development scores on the ffrst revision, but the 
Ousstion Groups improved only their focus and organization scoree. 

A second revision (in reeponee to teacher- written comments tod 
questions and four 50-minute periods of practice in improving foeue, 
orgentoation, and development in ssmpie student essays) showed no 
significant improvement over the first revision. There were also no 
significant differences b etwee n Selectiv e Groups (no mechanic* 
errors merked) end Extensive Groups (specified errors in spsSing, 
punctueton, agreement, and uoege noted) 



A SCHOOL SYSTEM TEACHES COMPOSITION (19S*. Itttfc 
A CASE STUOY Order No. DA891019 ? 

SruanocK, Alan, Eo.0. Harvard Uriversity, 1985. 143pp. 

This historical case study investigates how the teaching of 
composition as a subject evolved and changed in the Brookiine Ruble 
Schooie during the period 1057*1982. What is the process of 
educational change in teachers' attitudes and methods to the subject 
is fee central research question; additionally, the study examinee 
what national, state, and local trends are historically relevant, end 
where and under what terms the teaching of composition becomee en 
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Htelorically, research in the teaching of composition has been 
cheined to its twin masters: Language Arts (K8), and the Tripod (9- 
12). Consequently, research in the history of the subject has been loot 
than occasional. Indeed, more than half of all research in the subject 
over the last twenty five years has been done in the tut seven. Ae 
Donald Graves attests in - A New Look At Writing Research" (p. 19): 
"even though much of our research has focused on teachers In the 
past we have never actually studied the process of teaching writing". 

There has been no written research about Brookiine that 
ch r o n tete o changes in the teaching of composition over time. 
Consequently, oral history lends Itself as an appropriate qualitative 
reessrch method, a method which attempts "to preeerve the 
k nowledge of historical events aa recounted by the participanta" 
***** * — n, Transcribing * Editing Oral History, p. 5). The method 
TptK p ro-interview and s ele ct ion of subsets to bs 
;aoortesofformillr*sn4owa w tft 
j and edWng Interviews; end categorising and croeo* 
llhedeteteeneurerelrievebNIty. Additions*, published 
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curried rtpomt^ 

^rianti Barents, and I :hool committee members serve 10 

52o«^^ 

tETdtocw of educational change appears to oscillate be^etn 

JSSSt the counterpoint of innovation, ^unterpojnt 
coning fo focusing on -a *">ceee of compoemg. 



ORAL AND TEXTUAL COMPOSING PATTERNS OF 
KGJNNING WRITERS Order No. DA8519047 

Woooson, Nancy Poms, Ph.D. Th* Ohio Sfate Univrsity, 1985. 
Adviser Donald Batsman 



This dissertation studies writers who have been labeled as 
Vomedtai," "restricted," and "baaic* language-users. My work with 
these writers over a seven-year period convinced me that they wrote 
neither randomly nor rented ially. but rather appttx) many of their 
natural speaking strategies to their written work. Using Alexander 
Luria's term, "beginning," to deecribe these writers, I explored the 
possMty that they produced written language which extended along 
an orsu taxtural continuum and which contained traits of both 

. Problems arooe when these beginning writers used their oral 
i strategies Inappropriately in textual situations. 
To citamir* the contexts in which beginning writers actually 
I oral and textual competing strategies, I link orality and 
t respectively to dialogic and monologic language. Dialogic 
\ is situational, formulaic, shared, and grammatical 
trsgwsnted.lt is the language of conversation and therefore ts 
i for formal written situations which require monologic 
. This language, in contrast is flexible, olaborative, and 
r planned. The student writing samples ussd throughout this 
<aetrtalli:in Wuetrata that beginning writers tia situational speaking 
end writing strategies together, therefore, they are unable to produca 
the ceheein a, pjanoed language which writing for an audience 
mukeeof them. 

It is possibla, however, to use the strengths of oral-based writers to 
produce mora acceptable writing pattame. Theoretically, teachera 
may see the dialogic, conversational framework of beginning writers* 
strategies aa a base from which to slowly introduce end incorporate 
the concepts of monologic language. 

To teat the pedagogical effects of structuring writing situationa ins 
\ or monolcgic format my Pilot Project studied the writing 
i or wny saioonv wno ware ujxmg rnjonrnon essey pwcomorw 
I tor ina vfneng wonvnop m inw mvo wis urwvonvcy 
u teat The h mlicMion a of this Prniert wan tut the lowaal level 

beginning writers responded moat effectively when o^iogiceosay 
prompts were ussd, and they reopondod least offactfco* when 

monologic prompts were used. This would support the assertion that 
building on the oral patterns of beginning writers may open 
opportL nlties f or introducing new writing statsgiee; and, that as 
teachers, we need to examine mora doeery the structuring of 
axaminations and a ssig n ment s for their eflacts on students' writing . 



WRITING STORIES UNDER TIME AND LENGTH 
CONSTRAINTS 

ZsaooofP, Naoia Jang, Pn.D University of Toroni •> (Canada J, 1954. 
Chairman: J.P.Wilkinson 

This thesis reports an investigation of the effects of time and 
length constraints on writing and its development. In one study, 
writers in grade 5, grade 10, and in graduate school wrote stories 
based on titles under different time constraints (i.e., 2.5, 5, 10 and 20 
minutes). In another study, different writers in grade 5, grade 10, and 
graduate school wrote stories based on titles under different length 
constraints (i.e., 6, 12, 24 and 48 lines). 

Overall, it was found that writers were able to meet the con s tr a ints 
vary wai, generally writing up to the last minute given and the last Una 
given. The one exception was in grade 5, where writers failed to meat 
Vie 20 minute constraints. Time constraints usually affected written 
compositions in the same way as length constraints in grade 5 end 
grade 10 stories. However, in adults, time and length had different 
effects on several aspects of their stories. 

In order to determine what writers did to adapt to thevarioue 
co ns tra ints, adjustments in writers' story structure, use of script 
knowledge, and performance processes were assessed . Generally, 
writsrs tended to keep the basic constituent structure of their etoriea 
constant and they varied the size end the number of their constituents 
end the number of the relations between them. They also varied the 
amount of script knowledge they used to wnte their stories, but they 
never utsd more than half of the script knowledge they had. Adults 
varied the speed and the size of their writing and the time they took to 
start writing their stories in response to constraints. On the other 
hand, grade 5 ard grade 10 writers did not vary these performance 
aspects of their writing. 

The studies in this thesis showed thst time and length co n s tra int s 
sre important constraints in that they influence most of the me e eure e 
of the writing process. Thus, time and length constraints should be 
c on tro >ed in future research in writing and its development. 
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